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{The following is copied from the ** New York Mirror 
and Ladies’ Literary Gazette,” published in N. Y- 
by Geerge P. Morris. It is the prise Essay, enti- 
tling its author to the reward of twenty dollars, 
offered somé time since by Mr. M., as a premium, 
to the writer of the best essay for his valuable and 


interesting Miscellany, Eight essays were accept- 
ed by the committee appomted to judge of their 
merits and award the premium. ] 
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TAE DREAM OF LOVE. 
By Charles Ludlow, of Richmond, Virginia. 


I have seen a bubble blown into its circular and 
indescribable beauty ; on its brilliant surface were 
painted the most inmitable pictures of light and life ; 
graceful clouds floated in the bosom of the mimic 
sky; a tiny sun iiradiated the little world, and cast 
all the magic of light and shade over a landscape 
of most bewitching splendor. A cteation, bright as 
a poet could imagine, glowed before me; but a 
wave ef the air broke the spell of its transitory, but 
beautiful existence, and it wat gone. It was likea 
dream of love.—If there is one happy being increa- 
tion, it is the lover of the luxury of his visionary 
aspirations—if there is a single blis-ful mement, 
like a star sparkling in the shadowy firmament of 
life, it is that which discovers a long nourished af.- 
fection to be mutual, 

The moon, as she rides on through her infinity of 
space, has not a greater effect upon the ocean-tide, 
than has the passion of love upon the tide of human 
thought—now permitting it to settle down into a 
state of temporary tranqoility—again bidding it 
heave and swell, by a magic of its viewless power. 
Without it, what would be the world? As a crea- 
tion without light; yet, possessing it, as we do, 
how does it discompose the sobcrest plans of rea- 
son? How do the loftiest bulwarks of stern philoso- 
phy bow down and disappear before the fragrance 
of its breath? It is the poetry of thought, when rea- 
son slumbers on her stately throne, or wanders a- 
way in happy dreams. It is scarcely to be defined, 
for it seems in a perpetual halo of soft light, which 
dazzles while it fascinates the mind’s eye. It is to 
the spirit what sunshine is to the flower —luring 
the fragrance from its bosom, and bringing out all 
the energies of its young nature, or as the hand 
of beauty to the slumbering lute passing over the 
silent chorcs, till “fit doth discourse most eloquent 
music.”? 

I had a young friend, just rising into manhood— 
fiery and unsettled as the warrior steed in battle, 
his Career was unguided by prudence or thought. ' 
A never failing flow of spirits nade him always 


; 


greeable, he was full of sense and frolic. He could 
bring a tear into your eye, before the smile had left 
your lip—he was all hope and happiness, 

Suddenly he stood before me av altered being— 
his eyes had grown melancloly and full of medita- 
tion. [ts moisture was often succeeded by a flash ; 
and its fire again extinguished in the trembling 
heart. He shuvned the cude clamor of the bust- 
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ling world, and would steal away into some solita- 
tary recess, and in the still shade of the forest pon- 
der on the sweetness of bis own sorrow. His mind 


‘visions rose obedient, at the call of creative thought 
—his soul, lifted high on fancy’s wing, would ex- 
plore, its wile and beavtiful career, the fathomless 
regions of imagination, through all the variety of its 
magnificent domain. He loved—deeply, devotedly. 
It was more than love ; it was adoration. The ob- 
ject of his passion was all that woman could be.— 
There is no object, in all creation, half so splendid 
as such a being—the Charms that are defused 
through the whole universe seemed gathered to- 
gether in her. 

When the sun is going down in the west, he leaves 
behind him a tract of bright light, but it is insipid 
when compared to the light of her eye. ‘The fra- 
grance of the rose wag not so delicious as the warmth 
of her breath—-music could wake no melody like 
the thrilling tones of her voice. Her motion was 
more graceful than the heave of the sea, of the 
change of the cloud, aud the magic of mind, gleam- 
ing through all her words, and looks, aad actions, 
shed around her a charm more grateful than Ara- 
biau incense. 

No wonder my hero bowed down before ber; no 
wonder that the sound of her voice was always in 
in his ear, that her image was before him in Li+ 
daily occupations, and bore a part in the mysterious 
Changes of his dream. ‘There was no affectation in 
her nature, and she confessed she loved him—they 
seemed created for each other-—-and who would have 
believed that fate—but I am digressing. 

There is something very melancholy in the reflec- 
tion that any woman can die; but to Aim that she 
should perish. Was the very agony of despair. He 
had left her for a2 few days, intending when he re- 
turoed to have asked her hand, On the morning 
of his return, he sprang into the stage coach, in a 
most delicious reverie. He held no discourse with 
his fellow passengers, but wrapped himself up in a 
rich dream of anticipation. His heart was full of 
happiness. He thought himself, as he entered his 
house, ‘oo happy for a moital man. He was prepar- 
ing to pay her the first vitil, and d»elling in his 
mind on her pleasing welcome, when her brother 
came to see him—he did not observe any thing pe- 
culiar about him at first, and not till the warm, af 
fectionate shake of the hand was over, did he notice 
that his eyes was filled with tears, and a dismal, 
gloomy, black crape hung from his hat. He started. 
and in a hollow voice, that had a desolate dreariness 
in every tone, he said, 

* Elizabeth is dead!” 

At first he was not comprehended. 
horrid laugh, that echoed strangely through the still 
room was his only answer, then he repeated the 
words, and the features of my friend became pale and 
motionless as marble—then he sat dawn ina chair 
and covered his face with his hands, but not a word 
——a breath broke the silence. There was something 
alarming in his calmness, it seemed like the silence 
of the heavy, black cloud just before it launches it- 
destructive lightning from its bosom. He beckoned, 
and wished to be alone, He was left ia solitude. 1 
would not profane the subject by auy attempt at 


ecame almost a world of itself, and thousands of 


A vacanf, | 


describing his feelings. ‘There was a dark, borrnbie 
confusion in his wind, like some accursed dream 
glaring around him, and the night rolled away its 
long hours ef sleepless agony. 

The next day was the funeral ;-and when the sun 
rose in his same glory, and all the ** pomp and cir- 
cumstances” of day began to beam upon the face of 
nature, and the merry voice of men sometimes came 
upon the breeze, and the carts rattled rudely eng 
and all around was business, and adventure, unaf- 
fected by the great event that had come like an 
ocean of scotching fire upon the paradise of his heart 
—he recollected, and he said, * to-day is her funeral 
—h|er funeral!» His benumbed mind~-!welt up + the 
words, but there was something undefined, aud al- 
most incomprehensible in them. She was to be bur- 
ied at five in the afternoon. The.clock struck four 
—he pvt on his hat, and went steadily to her honse, 
He thought twenty times he heard her sweetly ton- 
ed, laughing vcice, as he passed along. He turned 
his head once or twice to see if she was not at his 
shoulder, but there wus nothing, aud he walked on, 
He saw the house, and his eves.sought every win- 
dow, but Elizabeth was not there. He rang the veil, 
the servant came, weeping—he looked at him, and 
walked on—he passed into the parlour—the chair 
which she had oecupied, when he was there before, 
was standing in the very same pl«ce-—and there wag 
her piano—he almost thought he heard music——he 
listened—a sob from the next room caine like ice 
opon his heart, and he sat down. Her mother came 


“ipto the room—her face was serene in grief, but the 


first burst was over, and she was comparatively calm, 
she asked him if he would look at the corse. He 
énew she was Gead, but the blunt question shook 
every nerve in his frame, and seemed to breathe 
death upon his soul, He rose and followed the be- 
reaved mother. There was the air of death in the apart- 
went; and a varnished coffia was on the table, 4 
white cloth flung carefully at the head; a few friends 
sat and wept in silence, arusing on the beauties 
and virtues of the being they were about to consiga 
to the cold earth. He walked up to the table, and 
stood as still, and pale, aud motionless, as (be form 
that lay stretched before him. He would have torn 
away the veil that covered that face, but ie could 


not—he felt that be might as wel] heave a moun- 


tain from itstocky base. The mother srw—she felt 
—a mother can feei--and she silentiy uncovered 
that beautiful countenance. It broke upon bim ia 
all its loveliness. There was the same white fore- 
head—the sleeping eye--the cheek that he had 
kissed so fondly—the lips that had spoken such 
sweet sounds—he gazed at her corse with intensity 
of thought. Her living image was before hin—he 
saw her smiling—he bebeld her in the graceful mo- 
tion-—uow her figure passed before him, beautiful in 
the mary dance--and aow he gazed into her full 
black eyes, and read unutterable things. He hada 
ring on his finger, a present from her—he tried tc 
speak—he looked at the ring, then at her—agony 
swelled his heart—-he gave ose long gaze—and loek- 
ed no more, * * ¢ ° 

He knew not how, but he stood by her grave: and 
they were bearing the coffin towards the dark narrow 
pit—a heap of fresh earth was.piled at, ite side, 
Some one said, * Where are the cords?’ He heard 
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the auswer * bere they ate: and then the coflu was 
gradually let down into the bottom of the giave—it 
eat firmly on the ground, and he heard a voice say. 
“there, that is right—draw up the rope.” Th: 
there was the sound, as if the orders were obeye:i-- 
in the act of doing it, a few grains of sand and pet 
ble dropped upon the coffin—thea all was still — 
then a handful of soft, damp, heavy clay, was sho- 
velled down. Oh, that sound! that solemn, dreary 
sound of utter desolation ! It broke the horrid spell 
that kept his voice silent and his eyes dry——his lip 
began to quive,—a sob heaved his aching breast — 
large tears gushed from his eyes—-he stretched out 
his hands in an agony of weeping—and grasped an 
old qnaker gentleman’s nose, in the stege coach, 
where he was sleeping, and geve eccasion for Oba- 
diah to observe, 

“ Very, friead, when thou hast sufficiently amused 
thyself with my nose, perhaps thou will return it to 
its rightful owner.” 

The whole horrible creation. of his fancy passed 
away lke a mist: bisheart bounded withiu him, and 
he soon look sweet revenge upon those wicked lips 
that had been so cold and atill, yet so beautiful, | 
fa the darkness of his dream. 


nn 
[From the Portland Wreath.] 
INDIAN SAGACITY, WIT, AND GRATITUDE. 











In reading Dr. Dwight’s travels the other day, the | 
following anecdote interested me so much, that I} 
concluded to transcribe it for your paper; if agreea- 
ble you will please to insert it: 

“ Not many years after the country of Litchfield | 
began to be settled by the English, a strange Indian 
caine one day into an inn, in the town of Litchfield, 
in the duck of the evening, and requested the hos- 
ters to furnish him with some drink and a supper ; 
at the same time, he observed he could pay for nei- 
ther, @s he had no success in hunting ; but promised 
payment as soop as he should meet with better for- 
tune. The hostess refused him both the drink and 
the supper; called hima lazy, drunken, good for 
nothing fellow, and told him she did not work so 
hard herself, to thiow away her earnings upon such 
creatures as he was. A man who sat by, observed 
that the Indian, then turning about to leave so in- 
hospitable a place, shewed by his countenanee, that 
he was suffering very seveaely from want and wear- 
iness, directed the hostess to supply him with what 
he wished, and engaged to pay the bill himself. — 
She did so, When the indian had finished his sup- 
per, he turned to his benefactor, thanked him and 
assured him he should remember his kindress, and 
whenever he was able, he would faithfully recom- 
pence it. For the present he observed, he could 
enly reward him with a story, which, if the hostess 
would give him leave, he wished to tel. The 
hostess, whose complacency had been recalled 
by the prospeet of payment, consented. The 
Indian addressed himself to his benefactor, said, 
** [I suppose you read the Bible?” The man assent- 
ed. ** Well,” saic the Indian, “the Bible say God 
made the world, and then he took him, and looked 
on him, and say it’s all very good. Then he made 
light, and took him, and looked on him, and say 
it’s all very good. Thea he mede dry land, and 
water, and sun, and moon, and grass, aod trees, 
and teok Aim, and looked on him, and say it’s all 
very good. Then he-made beasts, and birds, and 
Gshes, and took him, and looked on him, and say 
it’s all very good. Then he made man, and teok 
bim, an@ looked on him, and say it’s all very good. 
Then he made woman, and took him, and looked 
on him, and he no dare say one such word! !” The 
sequel of this anecdote states, that the person who 
thus befriended the Indian, was afterwards taken 

tisoner by an Indian scout, and carried to Canada, 

t so happened, that the same Indiag fell in his way 
and recognized his benefactor: but did not disclose 
himself or the affair to the white man. Ong morn- 
ing in summer, the Indian came up to him, as he 
was at work in the forest, requested him tv meet 
him at a place, which he pointed out, on a certain 
vay. The prisoner agreed to the proposal, but feel- 
ing apprehensions that mischief was intended, he 
did uot fulfil his engagement. Soon after the In- 
dian found him at work again, and gravely reproved 
Bim for not performing hie promise. The man apol- 


ed without the least knowledge of what he was to 
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ogized sa the best manner he was able: and the [p- 
diao said he would be satisfied if he would meet 
him, on a future day, which be named. The man 
promised he would, and fulfiled bis promise. He 

sund the Indian armed: with two muskets, ampnition 
‘or (hem, and two kaapsacks. The Indian ordered 
him to take one of each, and followhim, The di- 
rection of their march was south. The man follow. 


do, or whetber he wae going, at the Indien observed 
a profound and mysterious silence concerning the 
object ef his expedition. After a tedious journey of 
mauy days, they came one morning to the top of 
of an eminence,—presenting a prospect of a culti- 
vated country,—-in which were a number of 
houses. The Indian @sked his companion whether 
he knew the ground. He replied eugerly, that it 
was Litchfield. His guide then, after reminding him 
that he had so many years before, relieved the wants 
of @ famishing Indian, at an inn, in that town, sub- 


joined, “J that Indian; now I pay you, ge home.” — 


The man thus reliered, bid him adieu, departed in 
peace, and joyfully returned to his own house. 

Happy would it be for as, in a christian country, if 
we found niore examples of gratitude and honer, so 
signally displayed by this native of the forest; and 
that many, who **cempass sea and land to make 
one proselyte’® to the doctrine ef bigotry or supersti- 
tion, oftener exhibit an exempliication, of that golden 
precept, ** Do unto ethers, as you would that others 
should do unto you.” 








Singular case of Resusitation.—T he fv!'>wing 
singular occurrence, which happened a few 
days since in the neighborhood of Woodford, 
has excited very considerable sensation there ; 
—Elizabeth Cave, an interesting young woman, 
about 19 years of age, whe lived in the service 
of. Forest, Esq. a gentleman residing at 
Woodford, in consequence of getting her feet 
wet, caught a severe could, which brought her 
ona fever. She was confined to her bed se- 
veral days, when toall appearance she died.— 





The next day she was placed in a coffin, and 


the intelligence of her supposed death, con- 
veyed to her mother. From her good conduct 
while in the service of Mr. F. that gentleman 
had resolved to defray the expences of the 
funeral, which it was arranged should take 
place on Sunday last a week le her supposed 
death, On that day her mother and several 
other relatives came to pay the last tribute of 
respect to her memory, and, previous to the 
coffin lid being screwed down, went to take a 
last “long lingering look,” when one of them 
observed she had not undergone the change 
usual on such occasions, and that her face ap- 
peared rather flushed. A-sergeon was sent 
for, who ordered her to be placed in a warm 
bath, and applied the remedies usually resorted 
to, to recover persons apparantly drowned, 
and which were happily crowned with success, 
asthe young woman in a few minutes was.able 
to speak, and is now in a fair way of recovery. 

Jemmy Dawson.—Shenstone’s Pathetick and 
affecting ballad of Jemmy Dawson will be ad- 
mired as long as the English language shall 
exist. This ballad, which is founded in trutb, 
was taken from a narative first published in the 
Parrot of the 2d of August, 1746, three days 
after the transaction in records, Itis given 
in form of a letter and is as follows. 

“ A young lady of good family and handsome 
fortune had been for some time extremely love- 
ly,and was equally beloved, by Mr: JamesDaw- 
son, one of those unhappy gentlemen who suf- 
fered on Wednesday last, at Kennington Com- 
mon, for high treason; and had he either beep 
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acquitted, or have found the royal mercy after 
condemnation, the day of his enlargement was 
to have been that of their marriage. 

“I will not prolong the narrative by any 
repetition of what she suffered on sentence 
being passed on him; none excepting those 
utterly incapable of feeling any soft or gener- 
eus emotions, but may easily conceive her 


agonies ; besides, the sad catastrophe will be 
sufi 


" ient tocenvince you you of their sincer- 
ity. 

‘Not all the persuasions of her kindred 
could prevent her from going to the place of 
execution ; she was determined to see the last 
of a person se dear to her, and accordingly 
following the sledges in a hackney coach, ac-. 
companied by a gentleman nearly related to 
her and one female friend. She got near e- 
nough to see the fire kindled which was to con- 
sume that heart she knew was so much devot- 
ed to her, and ail the other dreadful prepara- 
tions for his fate, without betraying any of those. 
emotions her friends apprehended, but when. 
all was over, and that she found he was no 
more, she threw her head back into the coach 
and ejaculating, “My. dear, [ follow thee! 
Lord Jesus! receive both our souls together,”>” 
fellon the neck of her companion, and expir- 
ed the moment she had done speaking. 

“The excessive grief which the face of 
her resolution had kept smothered within her 
breast, is thought to have puta stop to the- 
vital motion, and sufficated at once all the an- 
imal spirit.” 

in the Whitehall Evening Post, August 7th,. 
this narrative is copied, with the remark,. 
“upon inquiry every circumstance was literally 
true.” 

A ballad was cried about the streets at the 
time, founded on this melancholly narrative, 
but it can scarcely be said te have aided 
Shenstone in his beautiful production. 


Rhyme and Reason.—A letter recently pass- 
ed through Maysville, Kentucky, on which. 
was the following ingenious inscription : 


“ To John Williams, a laboring man, 
Who shoes can make, and leather tan, 
This letter must go to, if e’er so lucky, 
A place called Lexington, in Kentucky.” 


A circumstance of a similar.natare occured: 
in London some time since. The rhyme in- 
this instance, however,. was not original; but 
the application of it was not the less amusing. 
An honest cordwainer,.a namesake of Pope’s- 
hero, Balaam, received a letter, through the 
post-office directed:in tais manner ; 


‘¢ Where London’s column pointing to the skies 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies, 

There dwells a citizen, well known to fame, 

A plain, good man, ard Balaam. is his name.” 











Frem Foreign Journals. 


THE PRIDE OF BOULOGNE. 

The present pride of Boulogne is an attend- 
ant at the baths, a young ereature who has. 
spent some years. in the coarse employment of 
‘bathing women, but whose beanty is se dazzle- 
ing, that she aot only surpasses all her com- 
p»nions, but may vie with the proudest of the. 
Court. Her face isa model of Grecian beauty, 
not acoarse live about it; it is all softness, ne- 
finement—and one may add, dignity. She: ig 
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ealled by her, frieads, the Venus dela Mer, from CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

her occupation ;.and what is most gratifying to} During the time of the Frerch Revolution, 
add to the praises of her person, ber character|when the city of Lyons, became the thea. 
is irreproachable ; her manners is gentle and the of daily executions, woman learning by 
unassuming, though she has been accustomed! chance that her husband’s name was on the list 
to flattery enough toturna wise girls head, of the proscribed, instantly ran toavert the 
and assailed with offers to pervert her princi-| impending danger, by securing his immediate 
ples. Genieve, for that is her proper name, flight. She compelled him to assume her dress, 
says she is now completely happy, she has late-; gave him her money and jewels, and had the 
ty been married to a jolly young fisherman of inexpressible happiness to see him pass unsus- 
the Port. She bathed the English Ladies to! pected: A few hours afterwards the officers of 
give them an appetite, while he fished John) justice came to seize upon him. She had pre- 
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Dories to indulge it, until they made up a little; 
purse sufficient to pay the wedding finery—the 
indispensable broad gold pendants for her ears, 
and a bridal dinner. She is twenty, and her 
husband five and twerty ; they are admitted 
be the finest couple in Boulogne. She still con- 
tinues ber humble duties at the baths, while he 
takes his turn out to sea—one of the happiest 
young fishermen in the world. 


EQUITY VS. BEAUTY. 

A very beautiful Countess went to a morose, 
surely judge’s chamber, in a certain European 
nation, to prepossess him in favour of a very 
unrighteous cause, and to solicit for a celonel 
against a tradesman who sued him. This 
tradesman happened that very moment to be 
in his lordship’s closet, who found his cause to 
be so just and clear, that he could not forbear 
to promise him to take care he should carry 
the day. The words 
his mouth, but our charming countess appeared 
in the antichamber. The judge immediately 
ran as fast as his gouty legs would give him 
leave, to meet her ladyship ; hereyes, air; and 
graceful deportment, the sound of fer voice— 
in short, so-many charms, pleaded so power- 
fully in her faver, that at the first moment, he 
found the man too powerful for the judge, and 
promised our couatess the colonel should gain 
his cause. ‘Thus you see the poor judge en-| 
gaged on both sides. : 








Wheo he came back to, 
bis closet, he found the tradesman reduced to’ 
the last dispair. 

**] saw her,’ cries the fellow, almost out of | 
his wits; “ [ saw the lady that solicits against 
me, and, Lord,.what a charming creature she 
is! | am undone, my lord; my cause is lost and! 
ruined.” 

_* Why,’ says the judge, not yet recovered | 
from his confusion, * imagine yourself in m 
place, and tell me if ’tis possible for frail man 
to refuse any thing so beautiful a lady asks?” | 

As he spoke these words, he pulled a hun-' 
dred pistoles out of his pocket, which amount- : 


ed to the sum the tradesman sued for, and gave ©VET prove as victorious as the equatic races 


them to him. Bysome means or other, the, 
countess came to the knowledge of it, and_ 
as she was virtuous even to a scruple, she was, 
afraid of being too much obliged by so gener- | 
ous ajudge, and immediately sent hima bun- | 
dred pistoles. The colonel, full as gallant as 
the countess, was scrupulous, and paid her the 
sum aforesaid; and thus, every one did as he 
ought todo. The judge was afraid of being 
unjust, the countess feared to be too much o- 
bliged, the colonel paid, and the tradesman 
was satisfied; or, according to an. old English’ 
adage, * All was well; Jack and Joan, and the; 
man had his mare again.” 





By the punishment of Gov. Coles, in Illinois, for 
emancipating his Slaves, it seems slavery eXists there | 


were no sooner out of} pers 


pared herself to receive them, by putting on 

a suit of her husband’s cloaths, and answering 

also to her husband’s name. She was led be- 

fore the Revolutionary Committee. In the 

course of the examination her disguise was dis- 

et Wag and they demanded of her, her hus- 
and. 

‘“* My husband,” she exclaimed ‘is out of 
your power. I planned his escape, andt glory 
+ risking my own life for the preservation of 

is.” 

They displayed before her the instrument 
of punishment, and charged-her to reveal the 
reut her husband had taken, ‘Strike,’ she re- 
plied, ‘{ am prepared? ‘But-it is the imterest 
of your country that commands you to speak,” 
said one of the- committee. ‘Barbarians,’ she 
answered, ‘my country cannot command me to 
outrage the sacred laws of nature.” 

Her dignity and firmness awed even the mem- 
of the Revolutionary Committee, and a 
noble action for once prevailed over tne spirit 
of their desolating cruelty. 


—— 
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BOSTON f 


SATURDAY EVENING, Dec. 11, 1824. 


MR. PELBY. 

This Gentleman finished his short engage- 
ment in Boston, with complete success, and it 
is believed he gave general satisfacton to all 
who witnessed his performance.—We have 
never seen more genuine American spirit dis- 
played on any occasion than in the case of Mr. 
Pelby, and we congratulate that gentlemen in- 
asmuch as he has been able to elicit that true 
spark of American feeling which we hope 
vill never cease to enkindle those principles 
which lead to fame and celebrity. 

On Tuesday evening last, about 60 gentle- 
men of this City gave him a supper at Concert 
Hall. We give below afew of the volunteers 
toasts drank on the occasion. 

“© The Theatrical races of America.—May they 





of White Hall.” iy 
* The Genius of Liberty and the Liberty of 


Genius.”’ 


+ American Actors,. inferior.to none when 


they receive from their countrymen that fos- 
| tering care which is so layishingly bestowed 


on imported ones.” 
‘¢ Boston men and Boston measures, 
Boston women and Boston pleasures.” 


ot | 
Philadelphia, Dec. 13.—On Saturday evening 


as the mariners on board the sloop Packet, 
were stowing away some demijohns (represent- 
ed.in the bill of lading te contain ‘Liquors.’) 
‘they accidentally broke one of the number, and 


ding the smell from it very offensive, threw 


al(hougtiit bas bes.. thought this was not the case. | the fragments overboard.—T hey then proceed- 


‘Vine, was destroyed by fire. 
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ed with thei: work,. apprehending no danger, 
but the demijohi had, in fact,: contained Vitri- 
olic Ether, and in about an hour afterwads, the 
vapor arising from that portion which had been 
spilled in the hold, suddenly took fire, and 
though no great damage was done to the cargo, . 
two of the men were so badly burned in the 
hands and face, that they will not be abié >to 
proceed on the voyage. One of the crew of 
the sloop Reaper, lying alengsidéy was also in- 
jared, but not so severely as to prevent his at- 
tending to his -business. 
inflamed vapor has been represented to us as 
having been powerful enough:-to ‘blow two of - 
the men out of the mouth of-the hold; and faise © 
the deck of the vessel several inches. 

On the same night, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, a frame Stable, owned.by Mr. Alexan- 
der Cook, aad situated-on-Crown-street below 
Mr. Cook’s car- 
riage and gig were saved, but one of the horses 
so badly burned, that it was deemed adviseable 
to bleed him in the head. The fire is believed 
to have been the work of an incediary. 

About twelve o’clock last night, a fire origi- 
nated accidentally in the candle factory of Mr. 
Alexander Murphy, on the south side of Cedar 
street, below Fourth. Before it was extingish 
ed, considerable damage was done to the furni- 
ture ef the house, the fixtures of the factory, . 
and to Mr. Murphy’s small stock in trade. 


The elasticity of the 





New-York, Dec. 14. We understand that 
President Monroe intends to visit this city early 
in March, to spend a few weeks with his friends. 
Che report of his having purchased one of the 
marble houses in Bond-steet is not true. 


The Algerines have renewed tneir demand for tri- 
bute from the kingdom of the Netherlands, and have 
given two months for an answer, and if in the neg- 
ative, the Dey declares that he will then demand 
seventeen years of tribute (from which Napoleon 
screned them,) ete be-will again make peace with 
the Netherlands. 

The Pope of Rome is-expected.to pay a visit to 
England. 





Natienal Election.—The following is ascer- 
tained to be the result of voles, for President ; 
and Vice President, in thirteen States :— 

For President—Adams 8I1—Jackson 70—~ - 
Cawford 32—Clay 4. 

For Vice President.—Calhoun 132—Jackson . 
10—Macon 24--Clay 2. Mr. Calhoun is elected 





Gen. James Miller has been appointed by 
the President, Collector of the District of Sa- 
lem and Beverly. His acceptance will cre ate 
another vacancy in tif@ representation of N. 
H. to the 19th Congress. 

John Bailey, Esq. is elected a representative 
to the 18th Congress from Norfolk District, 
Mass. by a majority of two votes. 

A building belonging to the Etna Powder 
Works, in Marylaad,y was-blown up on the 2ist.. 
ult. 

Gigar and Darby, convicted of maralaughter, 
have been sentenced to three days solitary 
confinement, and two years iabor in the state. 
prison. 

Mr. Phillips, of Orange County, N. Y. has 
presented the Hon. De. Witt Clinton with a. 
suit of clothes, manufactured frem materials 
raised and fabricated upon his own fagm. 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 
——e—eeeeee———————ee—— OO 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


PHE SNUFF TAKER’S CLUB.—No. 2. 
A SONG, 
When dark clouds of trouble o’ershadow our sky, 
And the ecean of life becomes angry and rough, 
We ne’er will repine at our fortune, or cry, 
But sneeze away care with a pinch of Scotch snuff. 


The care killing bowl, let the wine bibbers quaff, 
And toast their sweethearts in a glass of good stuff; 
But we, at their revels and follies, will laugh, 
‘And stifle old care ina bladder of snuff. 


The chewer may argue in praise of his quid, 
And, snug in his corner, the smoker may puff; 
But we make a much better use of the weed, 
For we sneeze it away when ‘tis made into snuff. 


We're a club of old maids, and will do at a pinch, 
Atiho’ we may look rather sallow and tough; 
Yet, to virtue we’er true, and we never will flinch, 
But prove snug and tight as a bladder of snuff. 


And let those beware, whe make bold to accuse 
Us of tatling and lying, and such kind of stuff— 
If they dont take good heed to their P’s and their Q’s, 
We'll put out their eyes with a pinch of Scotch snuff. 


—- 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
ON LIFE. 
What is our life? *tis like a Gower, 
We often see in bloom: 
Expands, then dies in one short hoar, 
And bastens to the tomb. 


°Tis like a meteor in the sky, 
A momentary light: 

*Tis like the rainbow seen on high, 
Soon to recede from sight. 


*Tis like a wave on ocean’s breast, 
That goes—we know not where ; 

Like fadisg sun-beams in the west, 
Net long to tarry there. 


?Tis like a day—or like a night, 
*T will quickly pass away : 
But we shall wake to lasting light, 


In never-ending day. 
CHARLOTTE. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TANTERABOGUS. 
Tanterabogus had no head, 
On which to put his hat; 
And tho’ you'll say this case was bad, 
He was worse off tham (hat. 


He had no lower limbs o’er which 
His pantaloons to haw! ; 

And as for belly for his food— 
Why, he had none at all, 
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Having no head, he wore no mat, 
As you may well supposes; 

And neither eyes nor mouth had he, 
Nor yet a jot of nose. 








He never had a pair of feet, 
On which to put his shees; 
Having no legs, he bad no ealves, 
And ‘eke, no shins to bruise. 


Having no hands, he ceuld not feed 
Himself with spoon or Knife ; 

And having ne’er a pair of lips, 
He couid not kiss his wife. 


He never listen’d to a tune, 
Whoever play’d or sung; 

And never could he sing himself, 
For why, he Lad no tongue, 


Having no teeth, he could hot bite 
A piece of bread and butter, 

And having neither legs nor stnmps, 
He could not cross a gutter. 


How did this won’drous man employ 
His time, you'll now inquire ? 

‘He could not either ride or walk, 
Or sit before the fire. 


Why, sir, like some who have more means 
For doing things, than he, 

He did,—just nothing, sir, at all, 
He was—excus’d, d’ye see. 


Let us, who greater means enjoy, 
With care onr powers improve ; 

And every moment’s time employ 
In works of use and love. 


——— 


Love and Death. 


Love and Death—vodd cronies they— 
Met once on a summer’s day: 
Death his wonted weapons bearing, 
Little Love his quiver wearing: 
This to wound, and that to slay, 
Hand in hand they took their way. 


Night came on. The selfwame shed 
Furnish’d both with board and bed; 
While, beneath a wisp of hay, 

Heads and points, their arrows lay. 


Ere the morning’s faintest dawn, 

Each had girt bis armour on: | 

But with too much haste arrang’d, 
Luckless chance! their darts were chang’d. 


Little space our heroes ran, 
Ere their archery began. 


Love a whizzing shaft let fly 

At a youth with beaming eye ; 

The aim was trae—one shriek he gave, 
And sunk into an early grave. 


Death shot next—he pierc’d the core 

Of a dotard, past threescore : 

The canker’d carle his crutch threw by— 
A lover now with am’rous eye. 








“Ho !? cried young Love, *‘here’s some mistake, 
These darts of. mine sad havoc make.” 

‘‘And mine,” said Death, “instead of killing, 
Serve but to set these bald-heads billing.” 


WOMAN. 


There is a language by the virgin made, 

Not read, but felt, not uttered, but betrayed; 
A mute communion, yet so wond’rous sweet, 
Eyes must impart what toogue can ne’er repeat. 
‘lis written on her cheeks and meaning brows, 
In one short glance, whole volumes it avows; 
In one short moment tells of many days, 

In one short speaking silence all conveys, 

Joy, serrow, love recourts, hope, pity, fear, 

And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear, 
Ob °*tis so chaste, so touching, so refin’d ; 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind, 

Were eyes melodious, and ceuid music shower 
From orient rays new striking on a flower, 

Such heavenly music from that glance might-rise, 
And angels own the language of the skies. 





A man whose sirname was Hide, who was a sur-_ 
veyor, of taxes, was examining a house by the side 
of ®hich was a tan-pit-"and while disputing with 
the tenant about the number of windows it contain- 
ed, he most unfortunately stepped into the pit.— 
‘For God's sake,” cried he, “ help me, help me.” 
‘* Nay,” cried the proprietor, ‘‘ I dare take nothing 
from thence, without the consent of the exciseman: 
and it would be a pity to pull out-a hide before it 


_is well tanned.” 


a 


Lady Shrewsbury’s treachery. 


The witty Duke of Buckingham was an extremely 
bad man, Gis duel with Lord Shrewsbury was con- 
certed between him and Lady Shrewsbury, Alli that 
morning she was trembling for her gallant, and wish- 
ing the death of her husband; and, after his fall, iti. 
said the Duke was espoused to her the same even- 
ing—Spence. 





It is by Hope that we truly exist: our only 
true enjoyment is the expectation of something 
we do not possess : the recollection of the past 
serves but to direct and regulate these hopes; the 
present is employed in contemplating them ; 
it is therefore only the fnture which we may 
properly be said to enjoy,” 








Boston Pocket-Boc i, and? Fancy Mo- 
rocco Work Manufactory. 


ate DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 

LADIES? 
Pocket Books, Thread Cases, Beticules, Card Cares, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasongble terms, f6r cash or 
credit. ? ) March 27. 


MEMOIRS OF LA FAYETTE. 
FEW copies of the Life of LA FPAY- 
ETTE for sale at this ofice. Noy. 13. 


TOM AND JERRY. 


FEW copies of Tom and Jerry, for ° 
A sale at this office. 
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